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years. Although many experienced educationists thought that the
four-year university course ought to be extended, the report was
not in favour of this.1
The McNair recommendations regarding salaries were considered
by the Buraham Committees and their reports were approved by
the Minister. A new scale of salaries came into force on 1st April
1945. A single basic salary for all qualified teachers was introduced
irrespective of the type of school in which they taught, and
additional allowances were granted for special qualifications and
experience. Although initial salaries were subsequently increased,
considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by graduate teachers and
heads of grammar-schools, who felt that their special qualifications
and experience were insufficiently rewarded. The salary scale was
revised in 1948 and again in 1950 and certain concessions were made
to graduates; but there is still a strong feeling that the rewards of
the teaching profession, even when supplemented by the more
generous allowances for posts of special responsibility and allow-
ances for special services, are inadequate to attract the best type of
entrant.
The relations between the State system and the schools outside
it were the object of consideration of the Fleming Committee, which
presented its report on the Public Schools and the General Educa-
tional System in 1944. During the war period the public schools
had been the subject of much criticism, some justifiable but much
of it misinformed. The most general criticism was that the public
schools had little contact with the State system and ought to be
brought into line with it. As Professor Barnard says, the public
schools form "a closed private system, running parallel with the
national system but having few points of contact with it."2
The public-school question has been debated so frequently in
recent years that it is worth while recapitulating some of the points
discussed in earlier chapters of this book in order to gain a clear
picture of the issues involved. We saw that in their origin the
public schools differed in no respect from other free grammar-
schools which drew their scholars from all parts of the country.
In fact, the terms "grammar-school" and "public school" were
frequently interchangeable, but, even in the later Middle Ages,
Winchester and Eton, because of the scale of their foundations and
1 Report on Teachers and Youth Leaders, p. 145, H.M.S.O., 1944. Hie four-
year grant was abolished for candidates entering University Training Depart-
ments after 1951.
2H. C. Barnard.   A Short History of English Education, 1760-1944, p. 282.